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Hope  not  for  dawn 


Hope  not  for  dawn.  There  will  he  no  dawn. 

Think  not  ever  to  see  the  sun  again 
Or  hear  the  matins  wistful  wind  and  rain, 

Branch  and  bird  sing,  across  dew- christened  lawn. 

Let  high  hope  sleep,  and  black  despair  grieve  you, 
And  the  long  night,  that  knows  not  gaiety 
But  utter  longing,  and  sickly  jealousy 
Of  the  small  stars,  and  fear  lest  the  moon  outlive  you. 

STEVEN  FLEMING. 


The  Styl us 
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Let  George  and  Abe  talk 

by  Vincent  J.  Burke 


In  discussing  the  prospects  of 
world  politics  Professor  Hodges  concludes  that  men  are  “no 
longer  merely  citizens  of  Britain,  France,  the  United  States, 
Japan,  or  some  other  nation-state;  they  are  on  the  threshold 
of  the  citizenship  of  the  world.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  political  outlook  of  the 
American  citizen  must  undergo  some  degree  of  transformation 
when  the  rest  of  the  world  is  experiencing  the  overthrow  of 
practically  all  of  the  old  established  systems  of  government; 
but  the  question  paramount  in  the  mind  of  a  patriotic  Ameri¬ 
can  is  whether  the  underlying  principles  by  which  the  nation  was 
established  and  preserved,  can  be  adapted  to  the  new  world  sit- 
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uation.  Since  the  development  of  international  cooperation 
has  not  yet  reached  a  point  wherein  there  would  arise  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  a  dual  allegiance,  the  most  practical  question  to  an  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen  concerns  his  attitude  toward  world  affairs  while 
maintaining  his  undiluted  allegiance  to  his  own  nation. 

Is  there  any  difference  between  historic  Americanism  and 
the  “New”  Americanism?  Inasmuch  as  the  founders  of  this  re¬ 
public  did  not  themselves  expect  it  to  endure  even  to  this  date, 
have  we  any  reason  to  suppose  that  our  own  welfare  requires 
us  to  cherish  the  principles  that  were  embodied  in  the  Declara¬ 
tion  and  the  Constitution?  Or  shall  we  argue  that  what  was 
serviceable  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  is  a  handicap  to 
progress  today,  and  that  our  government  being,  as  Jefferson 
said,  “for  the  living  rather  than  for  the  dead,”  have  we  not  the 
right  to  make  it  subserve  the  requirements  of  modern  civilization 
even  at  the  risk  of  sacrificing  our  national  ideals? 

The  efficacy  of  these  ideals  lies  not  in  their  actual  realiza¬ 
tion  but  in  their  everlasting  directive  power.  They  represent 
the  guiding  light  that  recedes  as  we  advance.  They  constitute 
the  rudder  of  the  ship  of  state.  Like  the  Northern  Star  to  the 
mariner  they  are  not  a  goal  possible  of  attainment,  but  the  light 
that  illumines  our  political  course.  Sylvester  J.  McNamara,  in  his 
scholarly  treatise  on  American  Democracy,  lists  these  ideals  as 
follows:  “The  foundation  stone  of  the  most  democratic  of  mod¬ 
ern  governments  was  laid  when  it  was  declared,  first,  that  all 
men  are  possessed  of  political  freedom  and  equality ;  second,  that 
this  freedom  and  equality  is  a  right  derived  from  the  Divine  and 
natural  law ;  third,  that  the  sovereign  power  resides  in  the  multi¬ 
tude;  fourth,  that  the  object  of  government  is  the  commonweal; 
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and,  fifth,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  majority,  as  well  as  a 
right,  to  change  the  old  and  determine  the  new  form  the  govern¬ 
ment  shall  take  when  their  welfare  has  not  been  attained.  No¬ 
where  in  its  supposed  English  prototype,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  are 
these  fundamentals  of  American  democracy  to  be  found;  the 
source  of  their  origin  then  must  be  sought  elsewhere.” 

The  fifth  principle  certainly  includes  not  only  the  idea  that 
obsolescent  institutions  may  be  abolished  but  that  new  situa¬ 
tions  demanding  changes  in  existing  forms,  do  not  necessarily  im¬ 
pair  the  foundations  of  American  democracy  as  originally  con¬ 
ceived.  This  illustrates  the  fact  that  our  forefathers  well  recog¬ 
nized  and  provided  for  the  permanence  of  change,  of  variation. 

A  devotion  to  these  ideals  constitutes  the  essence  of  Ameri¬ 
can  patriotism,  which  may  be  stretched  in  its  primary  signifi¬ 
cance  to  include  love  of  the  land  and  national  institutions.  Thus 
our  patriotism  is  a  permanent  thing  in  that  it  is  independent  of 
political,  social  and  economic  changes  undergone  by  the  nation. 
And  for  this  reason  we  are  justified  in  asserting  that  the  essence 
of  genuine  American  patriotism  today  is  no  different  from  what 
we  find  best  exemplified  in  the  thought  and  conduct  of  George 
Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  To  those  interested  in 
keeping  this  nation  directed  towards  the  same  democratic  ideals 
and  to  those  who  desire  that  it  shall  be  secured  against  disrupt¬ 
ing  influences  and  that  it  shall  not  “perish  from  the  earth,” 
nothing  is  of  greater  value  than  the  counsel  of  our  two  greatest 
patriots. 

In  his  address  in  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Febru¬ 
ary  22,  1861,  Lincoln  said:  “I  have  never  had  a  feeling,  politi¬ 
cally,  that  did  not  spring  from  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the 
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Declaration  of  Independence.”  The  force  of  this  statement  to¬ 
day  consists  in  our  noting  that  the  sentiments  of  internationalism 
are  narrower  than  the  universal  truths  enunciated  in  the 

Declaration. 

/ 

If  Lincoln  were  alive  today  he  would  no  doubt  be  amused 
at  the  implications  in  the  question  whether  a  good  American 
could  be  a  good  Internationalist.  He  would  probably  look  upon 
world  citizenship  as  the  condition  of  a  man  without  a  country. 

The  proper  function  of  our  nationalism  is  interesting  in  the 
light  of  American  patriotism.  Nationalism,  as  generally  under¬ 
stood,  refers  to  the  capitalization  of  the  fact  of  citizenship.  In 

r 

the  opinion  of  Tolstoy,  nationalistic  patriotism  is  the  principal 
cause  of  international  ill  will.  And  Mazzini  says:  “Nationality 
ought  only  to  be  to  humanity  that  which  the  division  of  labor 
is  in  a  workshop,  a  recognized  symbol  of  association ;  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  the  individuality  of  a  human  group  called  by  its  geo¬ 
graphical  position,  its  traditions,  and  its  language,  to  fulfill  a  spe¬ 
cial  function  in  the  European  (sic)  work  of  civilization.”  Natur¬ 
ally,  if  we  should  allow  nationalism  to  override  the  principle  of 
equality  of  men  or  other  natural  rights  we  must  thus  be  un¬ 
patriotic.  Our  Americanism  may  be  regarded  as  the  compound 
of  our  patriotism  and  our  nationalism. 

Many  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  internationalism  are  as 
new  as  modern  scientific  developments  in  the  so-called  destruc¬ 
tion  of  time  and  space.  But  there  are  old  objections  to  it  that 
have  not  lost  any  force  in  recent  years.  In  this  respect  we  have 
an  eternally  sound  bit  of  advice  from  Washington:  “There  can 
be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect,  or  calculate  upon  real  favors 
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from  nation  to  nation.  Tis  an  illusion  which  experience  must 
cure,  which  a  just  pride  ought  to  discard.” 

There  is  thus  some  reason  for  the  definition  of  international¬ 
ism  as  “the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds.”  Of  late  years  the 
American  citizen  is  flatteringly  advised  to  adopt  the  world  out¬ 
look,  in  place  of  provincial  Americanism.  The  intensely  nation¬ 
alistic  countries  that  form  the  League  of  Nations  are  all  inter¬ 
ested  in  making  Uncle  Sam  the  perfect  model  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Mind.  When  we  refused  unreserved  cooperation  in  politi¬ 
cal  internationalism,  they  recommended  the  policy  of  economic 
internationalism  in  the  form  of  a  decision  to  pay  the  debtors’ 
debts  and  to  raze  protective  tariff  barriers. 

But  the  words  do  not  always  succeed,  even  in  diplomacy,  in 
hiding  the  facts.  Is  not  every  nation  nationalistic  when  it  has 
something  and  internationalists  when  it  wants  something? 
There  is  no  substitute  for  self-interest  as  the  only  reliable  motive 
for  concerted  national  action,  whether  such  motive  be  called 
“enlightened”  or  “narrow.”  The  word  “international”  does  not 
mean  “non-national,”  but  it  implies  a  diversity  of  individual  na- 
tionalsms  not  compounded  solidly  together,  but  loosely  intercon¬ 
nected.  Its  unity  is  merely  abstract  while  its  multiplicity  is  a 
concrete  reality.  Similarly,  if  we  analyze  altruism,  we  generally 
find  only  a  well-directed  selfishness ;  if  we  analyze  international¬ 
ism  nothing  appears  but  nationalism  intensified  and  calling  for 
outside  assistance. 

During  the  World  War  Theodore  Roosevelt  stated  his  views 
on  the  same  question: 

“There  is  no  limit  to  the  greatness  of  the  future  before 
America,  before  our  beloved  land.  But  we  can  realize  it  only 
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if  we  are  nationalists,  but  all  the  fervor  of  our  hearts  and  all  the 
wisdom  of  our  brains.  We  can  serve  the  world  at  all  only  if  we 
serve  America  first  and  best.  We  must  work  along  our  own  na¬ 
tional  lines  in  every  field  of  achievement.  We  must  feel  in  the 
very  marrow  of  our  being  that  our  loyalty  is  due  only  to  America, 
and  that  it  is  not  diluted  by  loyalty  for  any  other  nation  or  all 
nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Only  thus  shall  we  fit  ourselves 
to  be  ready  to  serve  them.” 

Today  the  American  youth  has  some  reason  for  feeling  dis¬ 
illusioned  with  regard  to  such  things  as  national  ideals.  Catas- 
trophies  happen  more  swiftly  than  in  colonial  days.  In  1912  the 
World  War  was  not  imagined  as  the  realm  of  possibility,  accord¬ 
ing  to  eminent  international  authorities  at  The  Hague.  In  such 
short  periods  of  time  it  was  not  “possible”  for  Spain  to  go  Re¬ 
publican,  for  Italy,  to  become  Fascist  for  France,  Germany, 
England,  Japan,  Russia  and  other  great  nations  to  have  their 
governmental  systems  disrupted.  Can  we  say  that  our  policy 
of  isolation,  our  position  as  an  economic  unit,  our  solid  and 
youthful  democratcy,  our  “good  old  Americanism”  will  secure 
us  from  the  fate  of  other  nations? 

Our  young  people  are  demanding  a  common  sense  basis  for 
everything.  Not  that  they  want  the  sort  of  debunking  propa¬ 
ganda  that  simply  substitutes  black  lies  for  white  ones.  They 
want  to  see  the  practical  utility  of  national  ideals  if  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  support  them. 

Let  us  see  if  there  is  anything  useful  in  the  utterances  of 
Washington. 

Regarding  the  public  credit.  In  his  Farewell  Address:  “As 
a  very  important  source  of  strength  and  security,  cherish  public 
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credit.  One  method  of  preserving  it  is,  to  use  it  as  sparingly  as 
possible :  avoiding  occasions  of  expense  by  cultivating  peace,  but 
remembering  also  that  timely  disbursements  to  prepare  for  dan¬ 
ger  frequently  prevent  much  greater  disbursements  to  repel  it — 
avoiding  likewise  the  accumulation  of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning 
occasions  of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exertions  in  time  of  Peace 
to  discharge  the  debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have  oc¬ 
casioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing  upon  posterity  the  burden 
which  we  ourselves  ought  to  bear.” 

There  is  probably  no  more  flagrantly  unpatriotic  practice  to¬ 
day  than  the  consignment  of  all  debt  payments  to  the  younger 
generation  of  this  country  and  of  Europe. 

We  have  Washington’s  familiar  warnings  against  what  Jef¬ 
ferson  called  “entangling  alliances.”  For  example:  “I  believe 
it  is  the  sincere  wish  of  United  America  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  political  intrigues,  or  the  squabbles,  of  European  na¬ 
tions”  (Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  1794)  And  again  in  the 
Farewell  Address:  “’Tis  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  perma¬ 
nent  alliances  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign  world.” 

It  is  clear  enough  that  Washington  would  not  have  favored 
secret  alliances  when  he  condemned  open  ones. 

Calvin  Coolidge  believed  that  Washington  still  has  a  right 
to  be  heard  in  this  country: 

“Washington  was  the  directing  spirit  without  which  there 
would  have  been  no  independence,  no  Union,  no  Constitution, 
and  no  Republic.  His  ways  were  the  ways  of  truth.  His  influ¬ 
ence  grows.  In  wisdom  of  action,  in  purity  of  character  he 
stands  alone.  We  cannot  yet  estimate  him.  We  can  only  indi- 
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cate  our  reverence  for  him  and  thank  the  Divine  Providence 
which  sent  him  to  serve  and  inspire  his  fellow  men/7 

And  Lincoln  said  of  him:  “To  add  brightness  to  the  sun 
or  glory  to  the  name  of  Washington  is  alike  impossible.  Let 
none  attempt  it.77  Thackeray  considered  him  “a  character  to 
admire  and  revere,  a  life  without  a  stain,  a  fame  without  a  flaw.77 

It  is  absurd  to  include  American  patriotism  in  the  observa¬ 
tion  that  patriotism  is  a  manifestation  of  the  “herd  instinct,77 
or  that  it  is  “the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel,77  or  that  it  is  a  masked 
egotism.  It  isn’t  demanded  by  American  patriotism  that  im¬ 
perialistic  expansion  in  Latin  countries  be  defended.  Patriotism 
must  be  a  good  and  noble  thing  if  it  is  appealed  to  even  by  a 
scoundrel.  In  Washington  and  Lincoln  we  know  that  we  have 
the  substance,  not  merely  the  appearance  of  patriotism.  And 
any  “new77  Americanism  cannot  be  genuine  if  it  is  not  consistent 
with  the  historic  kind. 

Nor  must  we  apply  to  ourselves  the  indiscriminate  defini¬ 
tions  of  nationalism  applicable  to  European  nations.  Our  na¬ 
tionalism  has  always  been  an  uniquely  international  thing.  The 
solid  principle  behind  nationalism  is  the  idea  “Where  your  treas¬ 
ure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also.77  In  Europe  when  nomadic 
civilizations  became  static,  nationalism  in  general  became  geo¬ 
graphic  rather  than  ethnic;  the  droit  de  terre  largely  replacing 
the  droit  de  pere.  But  so  much  more  pronounced  is  this  fact 
in  the  United  States  that  in  international  law  our  American 
nationality  is  sometimes  contrasted  with  that  of  other  countries, 
as  those  of  Continental  Europe,  by  our  support  of  the  principles 
of  ius  soli  rather  than  ius  sanguinis.  And  this  represents  our 
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nationalism  rather  than  our  patriotism.  Our  patriotism  might 
more  accurately  be  called  a  ius  cordis  et  rationis. 

If  we  are  going  to  agree  with  Jefferson  that  this  country  is 
for  the  living  rather  than  for  the  dead,  we  must  understand  that 
our  problem  is  not  with  the  great  departed  or  with  the  living 
spirit  of  American  patriotism:  it  is  with  the  half-dead  American 
who  thinks  that  national  ideals  are  impractical  in  the  course  of 
our  national  progress.  We  can  find  the  living  spirit  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Lincoln.  As  long  as  the  American  people  desire  to 
maintain  the  democratic  union  and  the  independence  of  the 
nation  they  can  find  the  greatest  sympathy  and  understanding 
in  the  words  of  our  two  greatest  Americans.  They  have  always 
furnished  the  most  intelligent  guidance  in  our  domestic  and 
foreign  policies:  when  we  disregarded  the  advice  of  Lincoln  we 
had  domestic  strife;  when  we  spurned  the  counsel  of  Washing¬ 
ton  we  found  ourselves  in  the  World  War,  we  found  our  people 
the  target  of  European  ill  will,  we  find  ourselves  miserably  en¬ 
tangled  in  the  political  and  economic  difficulties  of  other  nations. 
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Final  festival 


Pirouette  and  pirouette 

And  live  the  gay  romance 

With  swift-winged  laughter  mock  the  night 

And  in  the  glare  of  vibrant  light 

Teach  the  philosophic  hours 

The  tempo  of  the  dance. 

Seize  Pierrette  and  caper , 

Lilt  her  a  merry  song, 

Let  her  probe  deep  your  gleaming  eyes 
But  hide  the  cloak  if  you  are  wise 
And  let  love  frolic  blithely 
Only  in  the  throng. 


For  soon  the  lights  will  mellow 
And  gloomy  morning  fret, 

Then  slip  away  without  a  sound 
And  never,  Harlequin,  be  found. 

Let  Pierrette  remember 
And  remembering,  forget. 

For  she  is  young  and  many  nights 
Can  still  dream  soft  romance, 

She  still  can  laugh  at  dancing  hours 
And  sadden  not  at  drooping  flowers, 

For  she  is  young.  ...  So  steal  away 
And  sadly  pay  your  dance. 

GROVER  CRONIN,  JR. 


Why  dance? 

by  Mehevi  0*Rioner 


(jentle  reader,  call  dancing  what 
you  will.  Call  it  the  satisfaction  of  a  primitive  impulse,  if  you 
like;  call  it  a  natural  means  to  sublimate  hetero-sexual  con¬ 
sciousness,  if  you  are  a  Freudian  (inhibitions  come  from  the  liver, 
you  know) ;  call  it  damned  Jazz  foolishness,  if  you  are  a  tired 
business  man  in  bad  humor;  call  it  a  barrel  of  good  clean  fun 
and  I  did  a  lot  of  it  myself  when  I  was  a  boy,  if  you  are  a  tired 
business  man  in  good  humor ;  call  it  an  active  symbolism  of  the 
dual  soul-yearning,  if  you  are  a  disciple  of  Madame  Blavatsky; 
call  it  having  a  good  time,  if  you  are  a  normal  person.  In  short, 
dear  reader,  call  dancing  anything  you  please,  as  long  as  you 
admit  that  it  is  something  in  the  objective  order. 

I  do  not  propose  to  write  a  scientific  treatise  on  the  art,  for 
I  am  not  learned  enough  for  that,  but  to  set  down  a  few  random 
observations  and  reminiscences,  which  are  far  more  entertaining 
for  me  than  for  you,  reader  (because  they  are  mine,  not  yours), 


Author’s  Note:  All  names  are  fictitious,  but  not  the  incidents  narrated. 
If  you  don’t  like  the  pseudonym,  make  up  one  of  your  own. 
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but  which  might  conceivably  arouse  some  mild  interest  in  some 
well-disposed  soul  or  other. 

The  high  school  I  attended  was  non-coeducational,  and 
dances  were  but  two,  which  went  by  the  orthodox  titles  of  the 
Junior  and  Senior  Prom — very  cheap  affairs  where  everything 
was  in  execrable  taste,  I  used  to  tell  myself,  where  a  decent  boy 
wouldn’t  bring  a  respectable  girl.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter 
was  I  didn’t  know  how  to  dance,  and  even  if  I  had,  I  knew  no 
girls,  respectable  or  otherwise,  whom  I  would  dare  to  ask  to 
attend  a  dance  with  me. 

I  must  admit  that  while  I  was  in  elementary  school,  I  passed 
through  the  usual  period  of  woman-deification,  the  object  of  my 
passion  being  a  short-clipped,  snub-nosed  young  lady  (but  rather 
pretty,  if  I  do  say  it  myself)  who  sat  three  seats  in  front  of 
me,  and  who  wore  woolen  underwear,  the  sleeves  of  which  were 
neatly  rolled  up  on  her  arms  to  a  point  just  above  her  vaccina¬ 
tion  mark.  (I  realize  now  how  easily  I  could  abstract  from  this 
homely  characteristic  of  my  demi -goddess.)  My  acquaintance 
with  Jenny  was  my  first  love-affair,  although  the  only  words  bet- 
tween  us  were  spoken  within  the  respectable  confines  of  school 
walls,  and  they  all  were  reducible  to  the  passionate  intensity  of, 
“Oh,  er,  hello.  .  .  .  Say,  that  math  homelesson  was  awftd,  wasn’t 
it  .  .  .  uh,  huh  .  .  .  well,  I  think  so,  too.  .  . 

However  impersonal  my  conversation,  I  was  a  veritable  Sir 
Tristram  in  the  confines  of  my  mind,  performing  all  sorts  of 
valorous,  though  imaginative,  deeds  of  derring-do  on  my  lady’s 
behalf.  And  I  used  to  pay  her  the  tribute  of  walking  past  her 
house  two  or  three  times  a  week,  carefully  averting  my  gaze  as 
I  passed  the  sacred  portals. 
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To  return  from  digression,  however,  Jenny  had  long  since 
moved  from  the  neighborhood  and  went  I  knew  not  whither.  So, 
gentle  reader,  there  was  no  one  whom  I  could  or  would  have 
asked  to  the  high  school  dances,  even  had  I  been  able  to  conduct 
myself  properly  in  a  ballroom. 

But  I  realized  that  the  time  would  eventually  come  when  I 
should  be  compelled  to  learn  to  dance,  if  I  were  to  take  part  in 
the  normal  social  activities  of  fellow  youth,  of  which  dancing 
constituted  an  important  portion.  Replying  to  the  appeal  of 
newspaper  advertisement,  which  assured  the  reader  that  he  could 
master  the  art  in  its  most  difficult  ramifications,  I  went  forthwith 
to  the  establishment  of  one  Professor  Digby  and  paid  the  requi¬ 
site  five  dollars,  small  price,  I  thought,  of  initiation  into  the 
Eleusinian  rites. 

Professor  Digby  turned  out  to  be  a  greasy  person,  who  owned 
a  greasier  ball-room  patronized  by  the  greasiest  and  most 
thoroughly  dreadful  people  I  had  ever  met.  I  well  remember 
my  agonized  pawings  and  stampings,  as,  frantically  clasping 
some  ancient  and  berouged  beldam  to  my  bosom,  I  tried  pa¬ 
thetically  to  follow  the  directions  of  the  Professor  who  stood 
bawling  one-two-three-fours,  while  a  henna-haired  spinster  be¬ 
labored  the  piano.  For  five  lessons,  I  travailled  thus,  despairing 
of  ever  mastering  the  impossible  steps,  and  determining  with 
every  passing  minute  to  flee  the  place  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
But  Fortune  came  to  my  rescue:  she  was  the  Professor’s  first 
assistant,  a  slim,  cool,  hard  young  thing,  who  perpetually  chewed 
gum,  and  who  knew  her  business.  This  kindly  creature,  per¬ 
ceiving  my  earnest  but  fruitless  attempts,  took  pity  on  me  and 
came  up  to  me  on  the  evening  of  the  sixth  lesson  with  “Cummon 
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kid,  let’s  get  in  a  corner  and  I’ll  showya  how  tuh  step!”  And 
show  me  she  did,  and  with  such  successful  results  that  I  quit 
Professor  Digby’s  establishment,  in  supreme  confidence  of  my 
ability  to  execute  after  a  fashion  one  or  two  of  the  more  primi¬ 
tive  dance  steps. 

*  *  *  *  * 

But  alas,  the  usual  pride  before  the  usual  fall !  The  truth 
is,  reader,  that  the  memories  of  my  first  dance  are  still  rather 
painful.  I  remember  the  commonplace  details  quite  vividly. 
I  had  met  Edith  during  the  summer,  and  had  been  completely 
smitten;  and  not  without  reason,  for  she  was  a  pretty  blonde 
creature  of  sixteen  with  soft  white  skin  and  a  poppy-red  mouth. 
I  had  only  seen  the  damsel  two  or  three  times,  when  I  was 
thrilled  to  the  marrow  by  a  note  which  arrived  at  my  house  one 
Autumn  day,  written  in  her  dainty  hand : 

Dear  Mehevi, 

The  young  people  of  our  Church  are  having  an  in¬ 
formal  dance  Friday  night.  If  you  would  care  to 
come,  Vd  love  to  have  you. 

Edith. 

With  an  unquiet  heart  I  presented  myself  at  Edith’s  door  on 
the  anticipated  night,  carefully  washed  and  combed,  and  we  set 
out  for  the  dance  on  foot,  for  the  church  and  the  adjoining 
Young  People’s  Club  were  only  a  block  or  two  away.  We  ar¬ 
rived  to  a  gay  and  bewildering  of  large  children  laughing  and 
dancing  and  weaving  through  streamers  of  vari-colored  confetti. 
Edith  marched  me  up  to  the  reverend  minister,  who  stood  watch¬ 
ing  the  antics  of  his  young  charges  with  slightly  upraised  eye- 
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brows.  The  divine  peered  at  me  over  his  glasses,  and  said,  if  not 
in  actual  words,  what  amounted  to  “How  are  you,  my  little 
man?” 

We  began  to  dance  then,  and  oh,  dear,  it  was  terrible.  I 
had  entirely  over-estimated  my  ability.  I  began  to  step  all  over 
poor  Edith’s  feet,  and  must  have  wounded  her  cruelly,  although 
she  bravely  tried  to  smile  and  to  appear  to  be  enjoying  herself. 
Every  dance  was  a  new  agony  for  me,  as  my  heavy-footed 
blundering  grew  worse  as  the  night  went  on.  Worse  still,  I  be¬ 
gan  to  get  dizzy  with  the  continuous  rotary  motion,  and  was 
finally  forced  to  go  outside  in  the  evening  air,  and  to  sit  down 
on  the  stone  steps  to  recover  my  balance.  From  my  position  I 
could  see  Edith  through  the  window,  starry-eyed  and  happy, 
dancing  with  one  and  another  of  the  lusty  blades  who  had  sought 
her  favors  continually  throughout  the  evening. 

When  the  dance  was  over  we  walked  back  to  Edith’s  house, 
I,  crestfallen  and  gloomy,  she  silently  sympathetic.  But  I  knew 
I  had  lost  my  little  altitude  in  her  esteem  and  that  I  should 
never  regain  it.  For  I  felt  myself  no  longer  a  hero,  but  only  a 
clumsy  bumpkin.  (So  fickle  are  women,  I  thought.)  At  any 
rate  I  was  right.  I  saw  Edith  subsequently  only  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  others,  and  the  last  thing  I  heard  of  her  (three  years 
later),  she  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  some  whiffled  swain,  a 
correct  match  highly  approved  by  both  mothers. 

***** 

The  time  has  probably  long  since  passed,  dear  reader,  when 
you  considered  a  dance  a  portentous  event,  not  unmixed  with  a 
certain  uneasiness  and  anxiety,  a  certain  mistrust  of  your  abil- 
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ity  to  conduct  yourself  with  the  decorum  and  savoir  faire  neces¬ 
sary  to  impress  everybody  in  general  and  the  young  lady  in 
particular.  You  are  now  without  doubt  a  man  about  town, 
blase,  polished,  a  sophisticate  who  considers  a  dance  as  some¬ 
thing  to  be  attended,  something  from  which  a  certain  mild  pleas¬ 
ure  may  be  derived,  but  certainly  not  something  of  the  earth- 
shattering  importance  of  those  of  former  days.  But  even  if  you 
are  as  grown  up  as  all  that,  you  must  admit  that  the  dances  of 
your  early  period  were  landmarks  on  your  calendar,  or  even, 
if  you  were  of  romantic  temperament,  events  to  be  recorded 
with  especial  note  in  your  diary. 

Just  stop  to  reflect  a  moment  upon  one  of  those  dances. 
Take  any  one  at  random — one  of  your  school  affairs,  or  one  of 
your  more  elaborate  college  functions,  if  you  like.  Let  the  time 
be  five  years  ago,  or  six  months  ago,  as  you  please.  Scene: 
variable,  yourself  as  a  movable  Ego.  Curtain ! 

As  soon  as  you  determine  to  go  to  the  dance  (probably  some 
weeks  before  the  date  set)  you  concommitantly  and  ungrammati¬ 
cally  ask  yourself  the  question:  “Who?”  Now  if  you  are  one 
of  those  strong  silent  individuals,  who  attach  themselves  early 
in  life  to  one  gentle  maiden  and  hang  on  like  grim  death  until 
they  marry  her,  you  doubtless  have  no  trouble  at  all  in  answering 
the  questions.  If  however,  you  are  of  more  eclectic  nature,  and 
you  like  the  variety  of  Nancy’s  looks,  Betty’s  disposition, 
Christine’s  ‘line,’  and  Alice’s  smartness,  you  no  doubt  have  a 
more  difficult  task  in  selecting  the  fortunate  young  person. 
Nevertheless,  invariably,  I  dare  say,  you  decide  upon  the  one 
whom  in  your  estimation  will  make  the  most  favorable  impres¬ 
sion  upon  your  fellow-companions,  and  accordingly  you  ask 
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yourself  who  is  that  bit  of  femininity  in  your  acquaintance  most 
blessed  in  the  transient  physical  charms  of  this  world.  And  so 
you  decide  to  take  Miss  Barbara  to  the  dance,  for  she  comes 
nearest  to  fulfilling  your  present  ideal. 

It  may  be  that  you  have  met  Barbara  only  a  few  times  (Oh, 
the  glamor  of  newness!),  in  which  case  you  are  a  bit  hesitant 
about  taking  the  receiver  off  the  hook,  or  (if  you  are  old- 
fashioned  like  me)  about  writing  her  a  note  in  your  very  best 
handwriting.  Well,  let  us  assume  that  you  finally  get  Barbara 
on  the  ’phone,  and,  having  with  studied  nonchalance  delivered 
your  message,  waited  with  beating  heart  while  she  shrills  “What  ? 
A  week  from  Friday?  Wait  a  minute!  .  .  .  Why,  I’d  love  to!” 

On  the  night  appointed,  you  drive  up  to  Barbara’s  door  and 
enter  full  in  the  hope  that  you  can  appear  correctly  negligent 
in  your  tuxedo,  although  you  have  not  worn  it  many  times. 
Perhaps  Barbara’s  mother  let  you  in  (the  lady  herself  not  being 
quite  ready)  and  you  have  to  submit  to  the  minor  ordeal  of  self¬ 
introduction,  and  inspection  by  Mother,  and  the  more  difficult 
task  of  making  conversation  with  Father  (Fathers  are  invariably 
grumpy  persons,  who  put  down  newspapers  and  stare  over  spec¬ 
tacles)  by  making  studied  comment  on  either  of  those  two  never- 
failing  topics  of  conversation,  the  only  ones  upon  which  all  man¬ 
kind  are  agreed,  the  weather  and  the  Depression.  You  try  very 
hard  to  keep  up  a  spirited  dialogue,  and  are  not  succeeding  very 
well,  but  just  then  Barbara  comes  in,  exhaling  an  aura  of  per¬ 
fume  and  femininity,  with  her  hair  tucked  back  to  reveal  her 
earrings,  and  arrayed  in  a  sumptuous  evening  gown  modishly 
cut  to  reveal  just  the  proper  amount  of  Barbara.  She,  of  course, 
restores  some  confidence  in  you  by  greeting  you  brightly;  she 
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laughs  to  scorn  Mother’s  warnings  to  the  effect  that  she  had  bet¬ 
ter  take  her  fur  coat  instead  of  her  evening  wrap,  she  assures 
everyone  that  she  has  her  key,  and  by  way  of  leave-taking,  gayly 
tweaks  Father’s  ear,  as  she  seizes  your  arm  while  you  murmur 
incoherent  goodnights. 

Once  outside  your  returning  self-possession  increases  at 
every  step.  You  hurry  to  the  car,  and  if  there  are  other  people 
in  it  (e.  g.,  your  friend  Bob  and  his  choice  for  the  evening), 
you  present  Barbara  with  a  high  show  of  jovial  ceremony,  and 
get  in  amid  a  hail  of  energetic  good  humor.  As  the  motor  rolls 
toward  town,  you  are  still  slightly  uneasy  at  the  unaccustomed 
proximity  of  Barbara,  but  since  she  is  busy  chattering  away  as 
women  do  (about  something  which  is  not  of  the  most  remote  in¬ 
terest  to  you,  but  to  which  you  pay  the  most  flattering  attention) 
you  gradually  become  acclimated  to  her. 

When  at  length  you  arrive  at  the  hotel,  you  get  Barbara 
out  of  the  car,  you  enter  the  crowded  lobby  (you  have  come 
rather  late),  and  you  check  the  coats  and  things  in  a  business¬ 
like  fashion.  Meanwhile  Barbara  and  the  other  girl  have  dis¬ 
appeared  to  powder  respective  noses  per  longum  et  latum,  leav¬ 
ing  you  to  cool  your  heels  with  your  friend  Bob.  They  finally 
come  down,  however,  with  their  trains  swishing  the  floor.  You 
take  Barbara  and  steer  her  to  the  door,  where  you  fish  awk¬ 
wardly  for  the  tickets  before  the  cold  scrutiny  of  the  committee¬ 
man,  who  is  not  at  all  impressed  with  either  you  or  Barbara. 

At  last  you  are  on  the  floor,  with  the  velvety  Barbara  in 
your  arms,  swaying  to  the  throb  of  the  orchestra.  She  is  a  good 
dancer,  and  you  get  along  rather  well.  When  you  do  step  on  her 
toe,  you  apologize  extravagantly  in  the  tone  of  voice  a  man  would 
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normally  use  when  he  had  accidentally  cut  another’s  leg  off,  but 
Barbara  insists  that  it  was  her  own  fault,  although  she  knows 
perfectly  well  that  it  wasn’t.  At  any  rate  you  are  beginning  to 
feel  more  at  ease,  and  actually  to  enjoy  yourself. 

At  the  end  of  the  dance  set,  you  walk  over  to  the  edge  of 
the  floor  where  you  meet  with  a  group  of  your  acquaintances. 
You  shout  greetings  of  tremendous  heartiness,  shake  hands  as  if 
they  were  bosom  friends  whom  you  had  not  seen  for  years,  slap 
them  bluffly  on  the  back  perhaps,  and  bow  with  charming  grace 
to  their  companions.  You  then  introduce  Barbara  around,  who 
stands  smiling  like  a  Chessy  cat,  looking  the  essence  of  feminine 
sweetness,  while  in  her  mind  she  is  busy  cataloguing  each  girl’s 
gown  and  general  personal  appearance.  After  exchanging  a 
dance,  you  return  to  Barbara  with  some  relief,  for  you  were  not 
anxious  for  people  to  think  that  the  girl  you  had  just  been 
dancing  with  was  your  girl.  You  dance  with  Barbara  again. 
Conversation?  Admittedly  somewhat  difficult  on  the  floor,  and 
you  let  Barbara  do  most  of  the  talking  at  first. 

The  question  of  conversation,  dear  reader,  is  worthy  of  a 
moment’s  digression.  Of  course,  the  usual  pretty  kitten  of 
eighteen  years  or  thereabouts  does  not  evidence  a  startlingly 
brilliant  intellectual  store  in  the  ball-room,  and  this  is  quite  dis¬ 
heartening  to  some  sensitive  souls.  I  have  a  friend  who  does 
not  care  to  attend  dances.  Once  I  questioned  him  as  to  his  lack 
of  interest  in  the  usual  collegiate  social  life,  and  he  replied 
gloomily:  “After  the  third  ‘Oh,  yeah V  I  give  up.”  However,  I 
have  always  considered  him  over-exacting,  and  for  my  part  I 
am  quite  satisfied  if  the  young  lady  talks  of  what  she  pleases, 
as  long  as  she  does  not  inform  you  how  popular  she  is  with  the 
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opposite  sex  in  general,  and  precisely  how  many  and  which  males 
she  has  “been  out”  with  lately. 

If  you  have  a  “line,”  you  try  it  out  on  Barbara.  If  she  has 
one  of  her  own,  which  is  not  too  caustic,  so  much  the  better ;  it 
makes  conversation  easier.  At  intervals  you  leave  the  floor,  to 
sit  down  a  while  so  that  Barbara  may  smoke  a  cigarette  with 
that  quaint  indexterity  which  characterizes  the  puffing  of  most 
young  creatures  of  her  sex. 

This  respite  gives  you  opportunity  to  watch  the  couples  on 
the  floor.  Gentle  reader,  you  know  well  that  there  is  no  richer 
source  for  the  observation  of  human  nature  at  its  funniest  than 
on  the  dance  floor.  Here  comes  one  of  the  men-about-town  well 
known  at  the  College,  who  is  dancing  with  a  “smart”  young  fe¬ 
male  whose  look  of  utter  boredom  makes  her  so  much  the 
“smarter.”  Here  is  a  little  fellow  at  his  first  dance  valiantly 
pushing  in  front  of  him  his  heart’s  desire,  a  little  girl  from  next 
door  who  ought  to  have  been  in  bed  long  ago.  Here  is  a  youth 
who  has  been  dallying  in  his  cups  not  wisely  but  too  well  and 
who  is  at  present  describing  with  his  patient  partner,  a  series  of 
concentric  ellipses  on  the  floor,  uttering  at  every  dozen  steps  a 
short  sharp  yelp  which  in  the  days  of  my  initiation  into  the  art 
of  Terpsichore  was  “Hot  Dog!”,  later  the,  more  expressive 
“Whoopee!”,  seems  now  to  be  “Yeah  Man!”,  and  tomorrow 
will  be  something  else:  all  of  which  barbaric  yawps  can  be 
traced  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  Roman  “Euhoe  1” 

Here  again  is  an  honor  student,  with  numerous  Summas  in 
his  belt  having  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  time,  but  somewhat  afraid 
that  he  is  too  obviously  betraying  the  fact.  Here  is  another 
school  sophisticate,  who  with  his  companion  is  solemning  per- 
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forming  the  steps  of  that  singular  type  of  modern  dancing  where¬ 
in  the  male  always  assumes  a  disinterested,  faraway,  albeit  some¬ 
what  calf-like  expression,  while  supporting  his  young  lady,  who 
lays  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  closes  her  eyes  as  if  she  were  taken 
suddenly  ill,  while  the  upper  part  of  her  body  describes  an 
abrupt  45-degree  angle  like  a  jack-knife  away  from  her  partner 
ending  at  her  posterior  portion  which  drifts  three  or  four  fathoms 
behind.  These  and  many  other  equally  humorous  (objectively) 
forms  of  dancing  can  you  see,  reader,  as  you  know  as  well  as  I. 

You  and  Barbara  are  now  best  of  friends.  As  the  evening 
develops,  you  find  you  have  many  friends,  many  ideas,  many 
loves  and  many  hates  in  common.  You  begin  to  think  that 
Barbara  is  the  very  nicest  girl  you  ever  met.  Each  dance  is 
better  than  the  last,  and  oh,  how  disappointing  when  “Good 
Night,  Ladies!”  blares  out  from  a  weary  orchestra. 

Still,  you  must  go  to  have  something  to  eat.  With  this  in 
prospect,  you  don’t  mind  the  long  line  before  the  coat-room,  you 
still  vigorously  exchange  banter,  with  all  the  sundry  en  route, 
and  you  generously  put  down  a  sizeable  coin,  as  you  clasp  the  in¬ 
discriminate  bundle  of  apparel  handed  over  to  you.  You  drive 
down  to  the  eating-place,  and  enter  almost  swaggering.  You  sit 
down  with  Barbara  opposite  you,  Bob  on  one  side,  and  his  friend 
Betty  on  the  other,  and  having  ordered  your  fare,  you  wax  might¬ 
ily  humorous.  You  and  Bob  outdo  each  other  in  labored 
quips  and  phosphorescent  puns  which  no  one  would  tolerate 
at  another  hour.  But  the  wit  amuses  the  girls  tremendously  and 
the  trilling  laughter  (Barbara  has  a  much  nicer  laugh),  re¬ 
sounds  among  the  cups  and  saucers.  You  apply  yourself  to  your 
toast  and  coffee,  for  you  suddenly  realize  that  you  are  really 
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very  hungry.  While  eating,  you  perform  all  your  pet  restaurant 
tricks:  you  make  straw  jackets  curl  up  like  snakes  by  putting 
water  on  them,  you  make  the  cream  stay  on  top  of  the  coffee, 
you  execute  musical  scale  passages  with  the  glasses,  you  snap 
straws,  you  do  everything  in  fact  to  entertain  all  present  with 
the  modest  means  at  your  disposal,  and  you  talent  is  highly  ap¬ 
preciated. 

But  the  time  comes  when  you  must  rise  to  go.  You  gallop 
out  to  the  car,  shivering  a  bit,  for  it  has  grown  colder,  you  all 
pile  in,  and  you’re  off  once  more.  While  you  guide  the  steering 
wheel  masterfully,  poor  Barbara,  who  is  quite  tired,  lays  her 
pretty  head  on  your  shoulder  and  maybe  dozes  ever  so  slightly. 
You  hum  some  tune  you  have  heard  during  the  evening,  and  per¬ 
haps  go  so  far  as  to  harmonize  it  with  someone.  And  soon,  oh,  so 
soon,  you  pull  up  at  Barbara’s.  Sweet  goodnight,  and  the  story 
ends. 

$  4c  a^e  *  jJ' 

Why  dance,  gentle  reader?  You  and  I  couldn’t  give  a  ra¬ 
tional  and  scientific  answer  if  we  filled  a  volume.  Perhaps  be¬ 
cause  dancing  is  a  pleasure  most  symbolical  of  Youth,  uncon¬ 
sciously  amusing,  gauche,  and  silly;  Youth  consciously  com¬ 
radely,  laughing,  and  happy.  Forgive  an  old  sentimentalist:  I 
dislike  to  conclude  with  labored  phrase  and  studied  moral.  But 
Youth’s  a  magic  word,  the  philosopher’s  touchstone,  and  will 
continue  to  be  such  when  we  are  old  and  grumpy,  growing  testy 
about  our  sons’  and  daughters’  dancing. 

“Youth’s  a  stuff  will  not  endure.” 
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Panorama 


Illimitable  mountains  and 
Illimitable  stretch  of  sea , 

And  acid ,  biting,  wind  which  makes 
The  cheek  red,  the  hair  free. 

Siegfried  descends  onto  the  plain, 
Blows  his  hunting  horn  with  gust, 
But  from  the  eminence  he  seems 
One  heroic  speck  of  dust. 

Upon  a  mountain  perched  a  man, 
Nature’s  fifth  child  and  summation, 
Reed  in  the  wind,  slender  spire 
Fixed  on  a  strong,  firm  foundation. 


MAURICE  KELLY. 


Money 

by  Herbert  A.  Kenny 


It  was  very  much  like  Alice- 
through-the-looking  glass  only  I  came  the  other  way.  It  all 
started  when  I  secured  the  commission ;  yet  it  was  not  my  first. 

I  arose  and  stretched  before  the  embryo  portrait  on  the 
canvas.  I  winked  at  it. 

“You  mean  a  lot  of  money  to  me,  Sir  John.” 

Shadowy  the  outline  looked  back.  Taking  my  soft  hat  from 
the  dark  corner  where  the  rack  used  to  stand  I  bade  a  cheery 
good-evening  to  Sir  John  and  climbed  down  the  ladder-like  stairs 
to  the  sixth  landing.  I  stopped  and  scratched  a  match,  and 
another,  and  another  and  shuffled  my  feet.  Oddly  enough  a 
door  opened. 

“Hello,  Paul,  how’s  your  Englishman?”  The  girl  was  in  a 
paint-smeared  smock  and  smiling  through  a  smudging  of  dark 
oils  and  paints. 

“Coming,”  I  responded,  “coming,  the  scrub.” 

“Take  care.  He’s  money  to  you. 
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“Suppose  he  was  enough  to  buy — ” 

“A  ring?  I’ve  heard  that  one  before;  go  get  your  supper.” 

“Is  that  an  invitation?” 

“Buy  something  and  it  is.” 

“Right-ho,”  and  I  was  gone. 

*  *  *  *  * 

“You  know,”  I  continued,  piling  my  dish  with  spaghetti 
again,  “Sir  John  has  friends  who  also  want  pictures.” 

“More  imbeciles?” 

“They  are  far  saner  than  the  loons  that  buy  those  cards  and 
bridge  covers  of  yours.” 

“Oh,  well!  Have  some  more  tea?” 

“Right-ho,”  I  said,  “of  course.” 

9)c  3};  jfc 

I  stared  at  Sir  John;  that  eye  he  peered  with  would  never 
do.  I  cleared  it  up  gently  and  started  again.  “Your  money  to 
me,  to  me,  money  to  me.”  I  improvised  cheerily  for  a  while  but 
soon  threw  down  brushes  and  palette  in  disgust  and  went  out. 
Stopping  at  the  floor  below  I  unburdened  myself  of  my  troubles. 

But  they  piled  up  on  me  the  next  two  days.  I  worked  mad¬ 
deningly  carefully  until  I  could  hardly  control  my  trembling 
hands.  Again  and  again  the  eyes  were  fiendish.  One  night  I 
dreamed  I  had  ruined  the  picture  and  awoke  in  a  cold  sweat. 
Other  nights  Sir  John  would  stride  like  a  huge  Polyphemus 
through  my  attic  studio  with  one  huge  eye  of  flame. 
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Then  one  night  I  dreamed  I  fled  up  a  steep,  ragged  moun¬ 
tain  crevice  to  some  unknown  destination  which  appeared  beauti¬ 
ful  and  shining  like  a  distant  metropolis  blazing  through  a  fog. 
My  feet  were  bare  and  bleeding  and  my  hands  were  swollen 
and  sore  from  thorns  gathered  on  the  way  and  the  blood  was 
sticking  all  over  my  clothes.  I  ran  my  hands  through  my  hair. 
It  was  matted  and  wet.  Still  I  struggled  on;  up  to  reach  the 
shining  destination.  Then  I  had  reached  the  goal.  Disgusted  I 
recoiled.  There  before  me  towered  a  mountain  of  skulls  and 
bones  and  bodies.  All  rotted  and  stinking  in  putrefaction.  An 
ethereal  light  played  over  them ;  a  weird  phosphorescent  light.  I 
fainted  at  the  sight  and — awoke. 

“You  know,”  I  said  to  the  girl  so  intent  with  her  minute 
brushes,  “there’s  a  great  deal  of  fun  in  painting  these  Christmas 
cards.” 

“I  wish  the  fun  were  money  and  the  money  fun.” 

“That  reminds  me — Sir  John — I  finished  with  him  today.” 

“Then  you’ll  get  the  check.” 

“Well — no.  I  gave  him  away.” 

“Gave  him — away.  Oh !  You  didn’t  take  the  money — after 
all  your  work.” 

I  plucked  at  the  point  of  the  brush  I  held.  “No,  he  wasn’t 
worth  money.” 

The  girl  looked  at  the  floor,  her  brush  slipping  from  her 
hands. 

“But  I  got  a  job,  Smudge,  and  a  ring.” 
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John  Galsworthy 


by  James  M.  Co  nnolly 


\^^HEN  the  English  language  shall 
have  ceased  to  be  a  language  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  and 
shall  have  lapsed  into  unspoken  decadence,  undoubtedly  scholars 
in  the  secondary  schools  of  that  day  will  groan  long  hours  over 
its  confusing  forms,  as  we  ourselves  have  done  with  the  Latin. 
And,  very  possibly,  the  partial  end  of  their  labors  will  be  the 
perusal  of  Dickens  in  the  original.  Such  an  end  is  surely  not  an 
unworthy  one.  But  if  there,  they  should  come  to  think  of  the 
Englishman  as  only  a  blustering,  roistering,  reeling  sort  of  a 
fellow,  they  undoubtedly  will  be  referred,  for  a  more  rounded 
view,  to  an  author  who  in  his  early  writings  timidly  called  him¬ 
self  John  Sinjohn,  but  who  later  came  to  be  known  and  admired 
as  John  Galsworthy.  He  certainly  will  live  as  long  as  English 
is  read,  and  he  will  give  his  reader  a  picture  of  an  Englishman 
of  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century,  who  walks 
sedately,  talks  carefully,  and  lives  righteously  in  the  midst  of  a 
socially  troubled  world. 

The  news  of  John  Galsworthy’s  death  last  month  came  as 
somewhat  of  a  shock.  It  was  not  so  very  long  ago  that  he 
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lectured  here  in  Boston,  a  tall,  lean,  healthy  looking  man  who 
talked  as  quietly  and  well  as  if  he  had  just  stepped  forth  from 
the  pages  of  A  Man  of  Property.  In  his  relatively  few  years  of 
writing  he  worked  prodigiously,  producing  more  than  forty 
volumes,  and  most  of  high  merit.  Curiously  enough,  after  his 
years  at  Harrow  and  Oxford,  his  work  seemed  to  be  that  of  the 
law.  His  father  was  prominent  in  the  field,  and  he  himself  took 
an  honor  degree  in  the  subject  at  New  College  in  1889.  Instead 
of  beginning  his  practice,  however,  he  decided  to  ship  around 
the  world.  In  his  travels  he  chanced  aboard  the  Torrens,  which 
plied  between  Australia  and  South  Africa,  and  it  was  aboard  this 
vessel  that  he  met  Joseph  Conrad,  encouraged  the  latter  with 
his  Almayer’s  Folly,  and  thus  began  a  friendship,  which  was  to 
last  until  Conrad’s  death  in  1924. 

Galsworthy  began  to  write  at  the  rather  late  age  of  twenty- 
eight.  His  first  books,  founded  on  his  traveling  experiences, 
were  not  of  particular  note.  It  was  three  years  later  in  1901 
that  he  really  began.  That  year  he  published  four  long-short 
tales,  and  in  one  of  them  a  Forsyte — praises  be — makes  his 
first  appearance.  It  is  in  his  first  novel,  The  Island  Pharisees, 
that  one  glimpses  the  characteristics  that  are  to  mark  this  writer 
in  the  years  to  come.  He  is  profoundly  critical  of  the  social 
conditions  in  England,  and  his  weapon  is  a  pervading  irony  and 
a  bitter  humor,  which  distinguishes  much  of  his  later  work. 

The  next  novel  appeared  in  1906  and  with  it  came  fame.  It 
was  A  Man  of  Property,  the  first  of  those  great  novels  dealing 
with  middle-class  family  life  in  England,  its  instincts,  its  cus¬ 
toms  and  its  complacency.  It  is  the  first  of  the  trilogy  called 
“The  Forsyte  Saga,”  which  was  later  continued  in  A  Modern 
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Comedy.  These  two  trilogies  represent  probably  the  highest  at¬ 
tainment  of  Galsworthy  in  the  field  of  the  novel.  He  published 
many  others,  none  of  them  lacking  his  keen  ability  to  analyze 
the  society  in  which  he  lived,  to  find  its  faults  and  yet  to  see  its 
beauty.  In  none  of  them,  however,  did  he  bring  his  art  to  as 
high  a  pitch  as  in  these  two  works.  His  later  novels  can  hardly 
be  compared  with  these,  in  fact,  one’s  estimation  of  the  author 
is  a  bit  tried  if  we  follow  him  to  the  very  present. 

There  is  another  genre  of  prose  in  which  Galsworthy 
achieved  rare  success.  It  was  in  the  tale,  or  the  “long-short” 
sketch.  This  is  not  a  very  common  mode  of  good  literary  ex¬ 
pression  in  English,  and  Galsworthy’s  liking  for  it  may  be  traced 
to  the  influence,  quite  notable,  of  de  Maupassant.  Personally  I 
have  always  felt  that  one  may  come  to  know  the  real  Galsworthy 
better  by  reading  Caravan ,  that  rather  large  collection  of  his 
tales  and  stories,  than  any  other  single  work.  It  is  pleasant  to 
recall  what  Galsworthy  himself  has  said  of  this  form  of  writing 
— “it  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  forms  of  fiction;  it  is  the  magic 
vehicle  of  atmospheric  dramas.  In  this  form  the  writer  becomes 
more  the  poet,  the  painter,  the  musician.  The  tale  rises,  swells, 
and  closes  like  some  movement  of  a  symphony.”  In  the  tales  of 
Galsworthy  the  plot  is  always  simple,  but  intriguing,  the  char¬ 
acterization  is  adept  and  the  description  alluring.  All  are  ex¬ 
quisitely  blended  into  a  unified,  fairly  short  composition.  A 
Stoic,  the  tale  which  was  later  dramatized  by  the  writer  into  the 
Old  English  of  stage  and  screen,  exemplifies  these  traits,  as  does 
the  Apple  Tree,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  tales. 

Galsworthy  excelled  also  in  dramatic  expression.  Naturally 
the  basic  ideas  which  he  wishes  to  express  in  his  plays  are  the 
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same  as  those  in  his  social  novels.  He  always  feels  most  deeply 
for  man’s  individual  difficulties.  He  is  always  conscious  of  tre¬ 
mendous  conflicts  between  the  individual  and  the  group.  He  is 
most  searching  in  his  analysis,  and  most  bitter  in  his  condem¬ 
nation  of  the  shortcomings  of  modern  social  control.  But  at 
times  the  continual  emphasis  on  these  points  impairs  the  dramatic 
effect,  and  then,  too,  he  has  not  the  needed  opportunity  for  word 
painting  in  this  form  of  expression.  He  produced  eighteen  full 
length  dramas,  one  allegory  and  six  one-act  plays,  ranging  in 
time  from  The  Silver  Box  in  1906  to  Escape  in  1926.  Throughout 
all  his  pieces  there  is  a  brooding  and  ironic  helplessness  which 
falls  upon  the  characters  as  heavily  as  does  his  fate  upon 
Oedipus. 

Such,  briefly,  were  his  three  principal  modes  of  expression, 
the  novel,  the  tale  and  the  play.  He  has  also  done  a  few  poems 
which  are  mostly  philosophic,  revealing  his  personal  views  on  the 
meaning  and  the  end  of  life. 

His  work,  in  life,  did  not  go  without  its  deserving  rewards. 
He  was  offered  knighthood  but  refused  it,  later  receiving  the 
Award  of  Merit.  Quite  justly,  the  last  honor  he  lived  to  receive 
was  one  of  the  greatest  that  can  come  to  an  author,  the  Nobel 
Prize  Award.  But  now  that  he  has  put  down  his  pen  for  once 
and  for  all  he  waits  to  receive  his  true  reward — timeless  recog¬ 
nition. 
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Emeralds  for  the  mermaids 


by  Francis  M  aguire 


all,  what  can  I  do?  Of 
course  I  could  put  down  my  bag  of  groceries  and  run  across  the 
tiny  basement  store  to  Mr.  Schmitt,  crying:  “Don’t  give  it  to 
him,  Mr.  Schmitt !  He  doesn’t  want  to  use  it  as  mouse  poison ! 
He  wants  to  kill  himself !  ”  And  then  Mr.  Schmitt  would  open 
his  wide  eyes  and  Corey  himself  would  congeal  into  a  dark  and 
icy  bit  of  statuary,  demanding:  “Oh,  am  I  really?  And  you’re 
saving  me  from  myself.  How  noble!  And  now — isn’t  this  the 
cue  for  someone  to  play  The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever?” 

Then  how  could  I  explain  my  accusation?  “When  you 
came  in  I  saw  a  strange  light  in  your  eye,”  would  be  very  pretty ! 
And  I  could  hardly  tell  him  that  I  knew  Donelli  would  find  his 
playing  stupid  and  that  I  could  have  told  him  so  myself  when  I 
first  heard  him  practice  in  his  room  above  mine.  Oh,  those 
endless  Brahms  waltzes !  “Dum-do-do-de-dum  .  .  ” 

Instead  of  saying  anything  I  permit  him  to  walk  outdoors 
with  a  seemingly  casual  “Good  evening.”  I  hastily  intrust  my 
tomorrow’s  lunch  to  Mr.  Schmitt  and  climb  the  cement  steps 
onto  the  sidewalk. 
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There  has  been  a  light  snowfall.  Two  laughing  and  shout¬ 
ing  children  rattle  past  me  with  a  sled.  Down  past  Corey  they 
go,  arousing  him  from  his  wild  somberness.  It  is  twilight  and  for 
an  instant  I  can  faintly  descern  a  shimmering  smile  glance  across 
his  face,  but  immediately  the  smile  darts  away  and  his  face  once 
more  solidifies  into  the  grim  mass  it  was  before.  I  catch  up  to 
him. 

I  am  not  welcome.  “I  dare  say  you’re  right,”  I  say  by  way 
of  introduction.  “The  poison,  you  know.” 

He  professes  not  to  understand. 

“I  suppose  suicide  will  be  interesting,”  I  continue.  “There 
are  some  very  notable  people  who  have  committed  suicide.  Of 
course  there  are  more  who  have  not.” 

The  only  reply  is  the  crunch-crunch  of  our  feet  in  the  snow. 

“After  all,”  I  am  persistent,  “life  is  pretty  much  of  a  wash¬ 
out.”  With  this,  Corey  smiles  appreciatively  and  then  begins 
the  recital  of  his  grievances  against  life.  On  we  walk. 

The  gist  of  his  history  I  have  already  guessed.  The  fa¬ 
vorite  musical  son  of  a  small  Indiana  town,  he  has  come  to  Bos¬ 
ton  to  study  piano  and  orchestration.  His  is  much  talent,  much 
industry  and  no  genius.  Now,  after  years  of  extremely  arduous 
practice  and  instruction,  after  living  on  a  notably  tiny  allowance, 
he  obtained  an  audition  with  Donelli  and  has  received  that 
master’s  dictum :  “But  why,  young  man?  Why?  You  play  very 
well  with  your  labored  brilliance.  But  so  do  a  thousand  music 
teachers  scattered  throughout  the  nation !  ”  Too  proud  to  return 
to  the  hard  pity  of  Blue  Creek,  too  disheartened  to  remain  in  a 
drear  Boston  stripped  of  the  glamour  of  illusion,  he  perceives 
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just  one  course  worth  following.  In  its  nakedness  he  now  sees 
life  as  a  long  lie,  as  ugly  and  as  harsh  as  the  hallways  of  our 
boarding  house,  and  borne  only  by  the  self-deception  of  mankind. 

Clearly  argumentation  will  avail  nothing.  His  is  not  a 
reasonable  state  and  argumentation  might  precipitate  self-de¬ 
struction. 

“You  are  right,”  I  reply. 

On  and  on  we  walk.  It  is  now  starlight  and  we  proceed 
toward  the  river.  If  he  observes  that  life  is  stupid,  I  observe 
that  it  is  hellish.  When  he  finds  civilization  in  a  state  of  deca¬ 
dence,  I  find  it  rotten.  Now  I  have  just  one  talent  which  in  any 
way  distinguishes  me  from  everyone  else,  and  that  talent  is  my 
ability  to  agree  with  people  convincingly.  Accordingly,  when 
he  wonders  that  people  persist  in  retaining  life,  I  explain  that 
they  only  do  so  through  cowardice,  and  when  he  finds  them  to  be 
louts  or  pretenders,  I  find  them  to  be  damnable  louts  or  satanic 
pretenders. 

We  have  crossed  Harvard  Bridge  and  are  now  walking  along 
the  Cambridge  side  of  the  river.  There  is  a  half-inch  of  fine 
snow  about  our  feet  and  the  tiny  crystals  gleam  like  rhinestones 
in  the  light  of  of  a  small,  bright  moon.  Beside  us  are  the  com¬ 
forting  sounds  of  slow  water.  There  is  a  clear  wind  against  our 
faces  and  the  crying  of  a  lone  gull  in  our  ears.  With  the  hungry 
love  of  water  so  many  inlanders  seem  to  possess,  Corey  in¬ 
stinctively  stops  to  observe  the  motion  of  the  water  and  the 
wheeling  of  the  gull. 

“Now,”  I  whisper  to  myself,  “the  heel  of  Achilles.” 

“Have  you  ever  noticed,”  I  remark,  “how  similar  the  river 
is  to  the  arts  ?  It  flows  on  continually,  as  they  do,  always  newly 
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fed  by  springs  as  the  arts  are  fed  by  the  selfish  stupidity  of  man ; 
it  gives  a  certain  pleasure  to  a  few  people,  and  departs,  having 
accomplished  nothing — always  flowing,  yet  leaving  nothing  per¬ 
manent. 

Silence. 

“Happy  are  they  who  have  never  seen  large  bodies  of  water 
in  their  lives.”  Every  fiber  within  me  seems  to  suffer  under  my 
spoken  treachery. 

I  look  toward  Corey,  but  there  is  only  silence. 

“Would  that  the  so-called  arts  were  all  stillborn.”  I  am 
merciless.  “What  is  painting  but  a  few  pretty  colors  to  puzzle 
posers?  What  is  poetry  but  the  jingle  of  a  few  rhymes  and 
either  moralizing  or  meaningless  cadences?” 

My  mind  squirms  under  its  own  bludgeoning.  I  fancy  I 
hear  an  uncomfortable  grunt  at  my  side. 

“Finally,”  I  glance  up  at  the  vast  fields  of  stars  and  fancy 
the  song  of  the  spheres  in  a  fierce  denial  of  my  rhetoric,  “what 
is  music?  A  number  of  pretty  sounds  that  do  nothing  other 
than  tickle  the  ears  and  memories  of  discontented  old  ladies !  ” 

The  outburst  I  have  hoped  for  does  not  come.  Corey  puts 
his  hand  into  the  pocket  of  his  overcoat  and  nervously  turns  a 
squarish  object  around  and  around. 

His  intense  eyes  peer  across  the  river  to  the  rooftops  on 
the  other  shore.  But  he  is  oblivious  to  them  as  he  is  to  the 
warm,  red  brilliance  of  the  neon  signs  in  the  distance.  And 
then  do  I  only  fancy  that  I  see  his  eyes  cross  the  bridge  along 
Massachusetts  Avenue  and  follow  its  hidden  way  among  the 
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sleeping  stone  houses  until  they  reach  Huntington  Avenue? 
What  phantasms  of  rush  lines  at  Symphony  Hall,  what  broken 
dreams  of  his  being  led  across  the  square  stage  by  Koussevitzky 
amid  thunderous  applause  what  echoes  of  Bach  and  Debussy 
and  his  honored  Brahms,  are  all  chasing  one  another  through  his 
mind,  only  he  can  know. 

The  continued  silence  hangs  over  us  oppressively.  To 
penetrate  it  with  a  sly  smile  I  begin  humming  under  my  breath, 
yet  just  loudly  enough  for  him  to  hear,  one  of  his  favorite 
Brahms  waltzes,  “Dz/m-do-do-de-G?wra-do-do  .  .  .” 

Sharply  Corey  turns  upon  me.  “No,  you  are  wrong!” 
His  voice  is  strong  and  firm  although  somewhat  hoarse  from 
mental  struggle.  “Music  is  more  than  what  you  say  it  is !  And 
so  are  all  the  arts,  and  life.” 

He  reaches  a  second  time  into  his  overcoat  pocket  and  this 
time  brings  out  the  square  box.  He  regards  it  with  a  small 
smile  and  then  tosses  it  into  the  river.  There  is  a  short  plop,  a 
slight  ripple,  and  silence. 

He  turns  away  from  the  river  and  smiles. 

“A — string  of  emeralds  for  the  mermaids  of  the  Charles,”  he 
says. 

We  are  walking  home.  Corey  begins  to  chuckle. 

“I  hope,”  he  observes,  “that  none  of  the  fish  take  a  notion 
to  penetrate  that  box  and  eat  my — emeralds.” 

Today  it  is  just  four  months  since  the  night  Corey  made  his 
presentation  to  the  ladies  within  the  Charles.  This  afternoon  I 
received  a  letter  from  him  with  the  following  programme: 
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SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL  23,  AT  3.00  O’CLOCK 


First  Concert  Given  by  the  Blue  Creek 
Philharmonic  Orchestra 
Joseph  Corey,  Conductor 
Miss  Hazel  Kelly,  Soloist 

Arrangements  for  diminished  orchestra  have  been  made,  when 

necessary,  by  the  Conductor. 


Programme 

Wagner . Prelude  to  “The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg” 

Ravel  . Bolero 

Brahms . Wiengelied  (Cradle  Song) 

(Miss  Kelly,  Soloist) 

Brahms  . Selected  Waltzes 

(Mr.  Corey,  Soloist) 

Brahms . Symphony  No.  3  in  F  Major,  Op.  90 


There  will  be  an  intermission  before  the  Symphony . 


“Our  concert  was  extremely  well  attended,”  Corey  only  re¬ 
marks  without  referring  to  the  strange  programme-fellows  or  to 
their  individual  receptions  in  Blue  Creek. 

But  I  am  most  astonished,  then  amused,  then  somewhat 
disturbed  with  this  little  note  which  I  find  on  the  back  of  the 
programme : 

“I  hope  you  have  changed  your  viewpoint  about  life  and 
the  arts  since  that  night  some  months  ago.  It’s  most  unhealthy, 
you  know.” 
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Al  ice  an  d  the  president 

by  Grover  Cronin,  Jr. 


I  wonder  what  our  authors  are 
going  to  do.  Of  course,  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  the  best  intentions 
in  the  world,  no  doubt  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  sincere,  but  still  that 
fails  to  alter  in  any  degree  the  sorry  situation.  Even  though  he 
did  love  “Alice”  couldn’t  he  have  kept  his  likes  and  dislikes  to 
himself  and  not  have  spread  them  abroad  destroying  the  likes 
and  dislikes  of  all  of  his  intelligent  countrymen?  Everybody 
knows  that  the  president  is  only  the  president,  and  since  he  is 
so  prominent  politically  and  socially,  he  simply  cannot,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  principles  of  our  enlightened  Democracy,  be 
simultaneously  prominent  in  literary  matters.  Why  everybody 
knows  that  if  a  president  expresses  his  preference  for  a  particular 
book,  then  that  book  must  of  necessity  be  transformed  into  one 
of  those  dreadful  Standard  Classics  which  all  school  children 
must  read  as  a  civic  duty,  and  all  adults — if  they  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  intelligent  members  of  the  community — must  despise 
and  abjure  forever  and  ever  amen. 

Why  just  look  at  what  Mr.  Hoover  did  a  few  months  ago. 
As  though  he  were  another  John  Dryden,  a  modern  literary  dic¬ 
tator,  he  boldly  expressed  the  wish  that  one  of  our  American 
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poets  might  be  inspired  to  write  a  great  uplifting  poem  such  as 
Kipling’s  “Recessional”!  What  could  the  poor  authors  do  about 
that?  Not  a  thing,  not  a  thing  except  forever  to  cease  quoting 
such  ideal  and  eternally  adaptable  lines  as  “The  captains  and 
the  kings  depart,”  “The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies,”  “Lest 
we  forget,  lest  we  forget,”  and  all  of  the  rest  of  those  con¬ 
venient  passages  which  have  provided  full  many  a  title  to  a 
composition  and  made  full  many  a  neat  conclusion.  But  what 
could  be  done?  When  the  president  had  spoken,  those  lines 
inevitably  had  to  be  passed  over  with  proper  hauteur  and  Lewis 
Carroll’s  verses  called  upon  to  perform  double  duty. 

Of  course,  in  some  respects  we  should  be  eternally  grateful 
that  such  a  tactless  remark  on  the  part  of  the  president  did  not 
create  even  greater  difficulties  and  troubles.  The  entire  horde 
of  full-throated  American  larks  might  have  stifled  their  songs 
in  justified  resentment  at  the  very  inference  that  they  were  not 
producing  daily  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  poems  which  would, 
in  the  eyes  of  any  intelligent  and  sensitive  critic,  put  Kipling’s 
jingle  to  shame.  Our  salvation  in  this  respect,  I  imagine,  is 
due  solely  to  the  incomparable  magnanimity  of  our  indulgent 
and  forgiving  poets. 

Nevertheless,  for  a  long  time  after  Mr.  Hoover’s  momentous 
observations  and  optations  on  poetry,  the  situation  was  decidedly 
difficult.  Dear  benevolent  Mr.  Markham  deliberately  flouted  the 
ranks  of  the  intelligent  and  made  a  rather  pathetic  bid  for  the 
position  of  the  school-girl’s  poet  of  America  by  attempting  to 
comply  with  his  president’s  request.  However  the  most  reputable 
vehicle  of  his  verse  to  be  found  was  The  New  York  Times, 
which,  excellent  and  estimable  journal  that  it  is,  is  scarcely 
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noteworthy  for  the  outstanding  quality  of  its  lyric  utterance. 
Many  others  who  were  admittedly  moronic  in  their  artistic 
notions — and  who,  therefore,  do  not  count  anyway — betook 
themselves  with  an  earnestness  in  itself  commendable  to  a  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  heart’s  desire  of  the  president.  But  for  the 
most  part,  however,  our  writers  wrung  their  hands  in  the  proper 
gesture  of  dismay  and  wondered  how  far  these  bothersome 
presidents  would  go,  and,  in  fact,  almost  dared  to  wonder 
whether  things  would  ever  come  to  such  a  pass  that  a  president 
should  actually  commend  the  Bible  and  “Alice  in  Wonderland,” 
thus  abolishing  forever  the  chief  sources  of  quotation. 

But  then  before  these  fears  had  hardly  taken  formation, 
then,  indeed,  smiling  blandly  in  his  usual  genial  fashion,  with  a 
complete  but  I  may  say  unhappy  ignorance  of  the  dreadful 
results  of  such  indiscretion,  Mr.  Roosevelt  admitted  his  passion 
for  Lewis  Carroll’s  “Alice.” 

It  certainly  looks  like  a  return  to  the  spiritual  in  literature. 
For  what  can  our  writers  quote  now  but  the  Bible.  Of  course 
after  they  have  overcome  their  grief  at  the  loss  of  “Recessional” 
and  “Alice”  this  is  not  going  to  be  much  of  a  privation,  for  the 
Bible  is  a  mighty  tome  I  ween,  and  the  reading  public  has  never 
been  over  fastidious  in  its  demands  for  aptness. 

Yet  the  tears  will  fall  for  “Alice.”  It  was  such  a  master¬ 
piece.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  times  it  has  provided  our 
perplexed  authors  with  the  cutest  little  titles,  and  I’m  going 
to  miss  my  Ships  and  Shoes  and  Sealingwax,  my  Cabbages  and 
Kings.  I  don’t  know  how  many  essays  and  stories  and  biogra¬ 
phies  and  all  that  “Alice”  has  started  off  on  the  right  foot.  When 
the  poor  writers’  thoughts  were  encountering  considerable  diffi- 
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culty  in  discovery  affinity,  I  don’t  know  how  often  the  Walrus 
or  Tweedledum  or  Tweedledee,  or  the  Mad  Hatter  has  gallantly 
stepped  in  to  weld  them  together  (at  least  to  the  complete  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  good-natured  reader). 

And  now  “Alice”  is  a  STANDARD  CLASSIC,  for  Wash¬ 
ington  has  spoken.  Now  only  the  self-betraying  lower  men¬ 
talities,  only  those  pitiful  souls  who  innocently  believe  that  a 
president  can  be  conceived  as  possessing  a  particle  of  good  taste 

and  aesthetic  knowledge,  only  those  poor  creatures,  indeed,  will 

* 

remain  to  blurt  out  in  ignorance  a  word  from  the  doomed  volume. 

But  after  all,  what  can  we  expect?  How  could  a  mere 
president  ever  suspect  that  a  few  harmless  words  about  his  read¬ 
ing  tastes  could  destroy  forever  the  erstwhile  beloved  source  book 
of  quotations  for  any  and  all  occasions?  If  he  were  able  to 
grasp  the  significance  of  his  action,  of  course,  he  would  not  be 
president,  so  there  we  are.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Rosevent  did  what 
he  did  in  love  of  little  Alice  is  not  surprising. 

But  what  does  surprise  me  is  this:  he  made  his  ill-fated 
confession  when  he  was  only  a  presidential  candidate.  So  for 
the  life  of  me  I  can’t  understand  how  he  was  elected,  for  all  of 
our  intelligent  authors  must  have  realized  that  as  long  as  he 
remained  a  mere  governor  or  private  citizen  he  could  even  pro¬ 
fess  a  liking  for  Gertrude  Stein  without  seriously  affecting  the 
undercurrents  of  literature,  whereas  as  soon  as  he  should  become 
president,  his  avowed  fondness  for  “Alice”  would  forthwith 
ticket  that  erstwhile  beloved  volume  to  the  limbo  of  forgotten 
things.  Certainly  I  cannot  satisfy  myself  with  the  reflection 
that  the  number  of  writers  was  too  inconsequential,  for  no 
less  an  authority  than  Christopher  Morley,  our  renowned  biblio- 
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phile,  has  assured  us  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  littera¬ 
teurs  in  our  land.  Now  the  reason  might  have  been  (possibly) 
the  resentment  of  the  writers  towards  Mr.  Hoover  because  of 

his  praising  destruction  of  the  ever-so-quo table  “Recessional. 5 7 

/ 

It  might  have  been.  .  .  .  But  somehow  I’m  inclined  to  believe 
that  this  is  just  another  sad  commentary  on  our  American 
politics. 
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The  return  of  the  hero 

Having  no  moral  to  peddle,  no  sermon  to  preach,  no  harangue  to 
unloose,  no  policy  to  expound  this  month,  the  editorial  board  was 
fortunate,  while  roaming  about  the  college  grounds,  to  come  sud¬ 
denly  upon  two  characters  and  a  dialogue : 
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A :  We-e-ell !  What’s  your  name  ? 

B:  McCarthy,  Father. 

A :  McCarthy  ?  Fi-i-ine !  And  your  last  name  ? 

B:  McCarthy,  Father!  {nervous  giggle.) 

/ 

A:  Oh,  I  see,  I  see-e-ee.  Your  name  is  McCarthy  McCarthy? 
B :  Oh,  no  Father !  John  McCarthy ! 

A:  O-o-o-oh!  (in  well- simulated  disgust) :  Why  didn’t  you  say 
that  at  first  ?  I  asked  you  your  name,  your  name,  your  NAME ! 
(And  so  on  ad  infinitum.) 

All  of  which  proves  that  Cuchullain  has  returned  to  the  Red 
Branch,  Odysseus  has  entered  the  Aegean  once  more,  Siegfried 
has  recrossed  the  Rhine,  Vainamoinen  has  left  Tuonela, — Father 
John  Francis  Xavier  Murphy  has  come  back  to  Boston  College. 

And  how  the  editorial  board’s  heart  warmed  upon  a  sub¬ 
sequent  afternoon  to  behold  the  familiar  rotund  figure  striding  up 
and  down  the  stage  of  the  Library  Auditorium,  now  whispering, 
now  yelling,  as  he  delivered  his  message,  back  in  harness  and 
crusading  once  more  for  his  old  ideals. 

If  it  were  only  for  the  encyclopedic  information  and  the  in¬ 
credible  erudition  of  this  goodly  fere,  fitting  comment  might  per¬ 
haps  be  offered.  But  because  he  is  without  the  slightest  doubt 
the  best  loved  man  at  Boston  College,  esteemed  by  faculty  and 
students  alike,  studied  courtesy  and  labored  phrase  is  out  of  the 
question.  If  he  would  think  it  a  compliment,  let  him  consider 
this  modest  issue  dedicated  to  his  thrice  welcome  self.  Hoch!, 
Slainthe ! ,  Skoal !  and  Long  Life  to  him,  the  best  of  us ! 
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It  was  with  the  deepest  regret  that  we  learned  of  the  death 
of  Edmond  L.  Grimes  of  E.  L.  Grimes  Printing  Co.,  printers  of 
The  Stylus.  Mr.  Grimes  was  always  a  loyal  co-operator 
and  a  sincere  friend  of  the  magazine.  He  would  never  hesitate 
at  inconvenience,  however  grave,  on  its  behalf.  It  was  through 
Mr.  Grimes  that  The  Stylus  was  able  to  be  completely  revised 
typographically  without  expense,  and  other  instances  of  his  will¬ 
ing  assistance  and  whole-hearted  support  are  too  numerous  to 
record.  The  entire  staff  of  The  Stylus  extends  its  deepest  sym¬ 
pathy  to  Mr.  Grimes’  family.  Boston  College  has  lost  a  true 
friend  in  Edmond  L.  Grimes. 
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Half-hearted  hymn 

Aeons  ago ,  my  fingers  raced 
Over  my  rosary. 

I  said:  Make  haste,  make  haste, 
And  rid  me  of  this  agony. 

A  long  cortege  of  nights  is  here 
To  emphasize  my  loss, 

But  my  beads  are  said,  1  fear, 
For  I  cannot  even  lift  the  cross. 


LEO  FAY. 


the  arts 


Bravo  Worcester? 

Three  weeks  ago  this  department  might  have  been  espied  mak¬ 
ing  its  belated  way  to  the  Heart  of  the  Commonwealth  (bless 
it ! )  to  catch  a  hasty  glimpse  of  the  new  Art  Museum  which  now 
graces  the  center  of  the  city.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is 
quite  impressive  with  its  imposing  front  and  Doric  collonade. 
The  interior  is  likewise  impressive,  for  all  that  someone  was  un¬ 
fortunately  turned  loose  inside  with  a  can  of  peach-colored  paint. 
And  the  content  of  the  museum  displayed  in  its  new  home  con¬ 
vinced  one  anew  that  the  Worcester  institution  is  the  best  small 
city  museum  in  the  East.  The  painting  department  is  a  joy 
to  eye  and  heart.  Nowhere  in  the  country,  save  perhaps  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York,  can  a  more  representative 
collection  of  Italian  primitives  be  found.  The  modern  paintings 
are  good.  The  Stransky  loan  exhibit  is  very  absorbing  and 
boasts  perhaps  the  worst  Degas  and  the  best  Seurat  in  America. 

But  alas,  alas,  what  a  sad  story  to  tell  about  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  these  treasures.  Far  too  many  canvases  jammed  in 
single  rooms,  overcrowded  showcases,  pictures  badly  hung,  and 
sorrowful  lighting  hardly  showed  the  wealth  of  pieces  off  to  their 
best  advantage.  It  seemed  that  any  time  the  museum  people 
had  a  dozen  miscellaneous  canvases  on  their  hands,  which  they 
didn’t  know  what  to  do  with,  they  evened  things  up  by  stringing 
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them  indiscriminately  on  one  wall.  But  these  are  defects  which 
can  be  remedied.  : 

Congratulations  are  in  order  for  the  new  museum  which  the 
loyal  Worcesterites  seem  to  appreciate,  for  the  interior  on  the 
day  of  this  department’s  visit  seemed  more  like  the  depths  of  a 
bargain  basement  than  the  lonely  galleries  of  an  Art  Museum. 

Speak  no  ill 

Within  the  past  month  have  died  two  novelists  and  a  poet, 
Johns  Galsworthy,  George  Moore,  and  Sara  Teasdale — an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  an  Irishman,  and  an  American.  Concerning  Gals¬ 
worthy,  extended  comment  may  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
For  all  his  occasional  pedantry,  mannerisms,  and  flag-waving  for 
Britannia,  he  was  a  sincere  novelist  and  a  genuine  artist.  About 
George  Moore,  little  need  be  said.  It  was  heartening  to  hear  the 
rumor  that  he  died  turning  to  the  Church  he  ridiculed  and  re¬ 
viled  in  his  books,  but  for  which  he  had  always  an  unwilling 
admiration.  Poor  old  silly  George  has  finished  his  Hail  and 
Farewell.  And  for  Sara  Teasdale,  the  poet,  dying  prosaically 
enough  in  her  bath-tub,  let  a  word  be  spoken.  There  are  few 
poetry-minded  Americans  who  at  some  time  in  their  early  youth 
have  not  had  an  affection  for  Sara.  And  although  we  may  per¬ 
haps  have  later  outgrown  her,  nevertheless  we  have  always  re¬ 
served  a  sentimental  niche  for  her.  And  now  she  has  gone  down 
the  long  road,  too. 

Delius 

With  the  usual  proverb  “It  never  rains  but  it  pours,”  in 
mind,  this  department  heard  two  works  of  the  English  composer 
Delius  in  as  many  weeks  played  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra.  They  were  On  Hearing  the  First  Cuckoo  in  Spring  and 
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the  rhapsody  Brigg  Fair.  Until  this  brace  of  orchestral  pieces 
made  its  appearance  under  the  batons  of  Mr.  Stoessel  and  Dr. 
Koussevitzky  respectively,  no  work  of  Delius  had  been  heard 
in  these  parts  for  five  years.  And  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
composer  is  so  little  esteemed  in  America,  for  his  music  had  un¬ 
deniable  appeal  and  charm.  Delius  is  a  minor  composer,  but  he 
has  something  to  say,  and  he  says  it  in  a  manner  off  the  beaten 
track.  To  this  department’s  mind,  On  Hearing  the  First  Cuckoo 
in  Spring,  for  all  its  diverting  title,  is  the  loveliest  eight  minutes 
of  English  music  of  our  day.  Lacking  the  discipline  of  Bax,  and 
the  technical  resource  of  Elgar,  Delius  weaves  a  quiet  spell  in  his 
strange  chromatic  bitter-sweet  tongue.  Sometimes  cloying,  some¬ 
times  stick,  sometimes  limp  and  spineless  he  is  indeed,  but  there 
is  something  about  his  music  that  makes  one  wish  more  of  it 
could  be  heard  here. 


Breaking  in  Buskins 

A  courageous  group  of  young  people  who  want  very  badly 
to  become  sure  ’nough  actors  have  lately  set  up  shop  in  the 
miniature  theatre  of  the  Peabody  Settlement  House.  So  tiny 
is  the  intimate  interior  that  some  wag  suggested  that  a  sign  be 
tacked  up  in  the  balcony  saying  “Please  Do  Not  Shake  Hands 
With  the  Actors !  ” 

Enlisting  the  aid  of  a  few  old  hands  at  the  game,  these 
valiants  have  started  stock  repertoire  and  have  offered  already 
some  four  or  five  plays  including  “The  Left  Bank,”  and  “The 
Sacred  Flame.”  The  performances  so  far  have  been  uneven,  with 
some  good  acting,  some  deplorable  acting,  and  some  even  more 
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lamentable  miscasting.  For  one  thing,  there  are  too  many  society 
girls  in  the  company,  and  not  enough  actresses. 

But  the  spirit  behind  the  whole  affair  is  very  healthy  and 
very  welcome  in  the  arid  Boston  winter.  Every  hope  should  be 
held  out  for  the  survival  of  the  organization,  although  such 
things  usually  go  down  to  premature  graves. 

J.  G.  B. 
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humoresque 


Since  the  last  issue  of  The 
Heights  a  new  Stylus  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  .  .  .  and  we  found  it  rather 
insipidly  high-hat.  ...  To  say  the 
least  it  lacked  popular  appeal.  .  .  . 
We  fear  it  has  reverted  to  type,  to 
the  boresome  placidity  of  former 
years,  from  which  we  had  believed 
Brennan  had  at  last  rescued  it.  .  .  . 
We  found  little  interest  in  the  re¬ 
hashing  of  a  Neo-Scholastic  Revival, 
and  the  problems  and  possibilities 
of  the  Press.  .  .  .  Any  interest  that 
may  have  been  hitherto  aroused 
concerning  Huysman  was  smothered 
by  Brennan’s  flabby  and  tedious 
article.  .  .  .  Fleming  was  vapid. 


(FROM  THE  BOSTON  COLLEGE  HEIGHTS, 
WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  S.  1933) 
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E.  L.  Grimes  Printing  Company 
368  Congress  Street,  Boston 
Liberty  33SS-33S6 
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DO  YOU  REALIZE  THAT 

/ 

SUB  TURRI 

WILL  BE  OUT  SOON??? 

That  such  men  as 
Connolly, 

Brennan, 

Dalton, 

Maguire, 

an  d  Other  Contributors 
are  writing  for  the  book? 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW! 

FOR  THE  LIMITED  EDITION! 
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LOWRY 

Optician^ 

SEVEN  BOYLSTON  STREET 
HARVARD  SQUARE 

T 

We  will  serve  you  in  many 
useful  ways.  Eyeglass  adjust¬ 
ment  so  necessary  to  perfect 
vision.  Oculists’  prescriptions 
accurately  filled  and  files  main¬ 
tained  for  quick  replacement. 


john  h.  McCarthy  co. 

Western  Dressed  Beef 

Pork ,  Lamb,  Vecd  and  Poultry 
at  Wholesale 

Hotels  and  Institutions  Supplied 
32  NORTH  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 


COMPLIMENTS 
OF  A 
FRIEND 
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THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

The  deficit 
this  year  is  the  largest 
in  the  orchestra’s  history. 

Will  you  help  remove  it? 


THE  METROPOLITAN  THEATRE 

Cinema  •>  Vaudeville 

THE  METROPOLITAN  GRAND  ORCHESTRA 

FABIEN  SEVITZKY,  Conductor 
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